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ing and sniffling like a little girl. Her husband's heart was
filled with agonizing remorse. He was a scoundrel, a thief, a
coward, and he knew it. His awareness of his infamy was
mysteriously agreeable to him. He hurried to the pawn-
broker's, and then to the gambling establishment. He trem-
bled like a criminal. The more desperate his situation was, the
more the green table attracted him. It was at such moments
that gambling became a real hand-to-hand fight with fate.
Win, and you will be forgiven; lose, and you are a murderer.
Raskolnikov before going to prison reasoned in the same
terms.
"Fedya returned two hours later having lost the earring
money. He threw himself into a chair and wanted to take me
on his knee. But I slid to his feet and tried to calm him. He
swore that he had that day gambled for the last time and that
he was renouncing it forever. He hid his face in his hands
and cried, yes, he cried. 1 took, I stole your last jewels/ he
said, 'and I have lost them.' "
This forty-six-year-old man, now a famous writer, sobbed
before his young wife like a boy caught in mischief. Never-
theless, the next day he begged her for twenty francs, and
pawned his wedding ring and his wife's lace shawl and wed-
ding ring. On the night of July 19 he won enough money to
redeem the two wedding rings. On July 20 he lost every-
thing and pawned the wedding rings again.
At about that time Anna Grigorievna received a letter
from her mother who wrote, "Unless we sent to K. the
money to redeem our furniture, he will keep it. That would
be terrible. My parents acquired this furniture at the price of
heavy sacrifices, and the thought of losing it now is unbear-
able/' Anna had hardly finished reading this letter when
Dostoevsky entered the room, livid, tense, his eyes red. "It